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ABSTRACT 

The focus group approach with black students and 
students of Chinese origin at York University in Ontario (Canada) was 
used to examine attitudes of these groups toward the concept of 
"visible minority." The results of eight focus group sessions 
conducted with 48 black students indicated that while 90 percent of 
the students did consider themselves visible minorities, many 
nonetheless regarded the term as derogatory. In previous focus 
groups, only half of the students of Chinese origin considered 
themselves members of a visible minority group. More importantly, the 
characteristic that might make black students visible — color — was 
seen as only one component of an identity that includes culture and 
origin. Overall, although black students supported equity measures 
for visible minorities and women, when confronted with a situation in 
which class obviously confers disadvantage, support for hiring based 
on visible minority and gender status alone was weakened 
substantially. (MDM) 
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Institute for Social Research 

Founded in 1965, the Institute for Social Research (ISR) is an Organized Research Unit of 
York University. The Institute's purpose is to promote, undertake and critically evaluate apphe 
social research The Institute provides consultation and support services to York faculty, students 
and staff conducting research in the social sciences, and, to a lesser extent, in the biological and 
physical sciences. For researchers from other universities, government agencies, public 
organizations and the private sector, the Institute provides consultation on research design and 
undertakes data collection, data processing and statistical analysis, on a fee-for-service basis. 

ISR houses the largest university-based survey research unit in Canada, annually 
conducting twenty to thirty research projects ranging from small surveys in one locale to 
provincial and national surveys The capabilities of the Institute include questionnaire and sample 
design, sample selection, data collection, preparation of machine-readable data files, statistical 
analysis and report writing 

ISR's Statistical Consulting Service provides consultation on research design and 
statistical analysis. The Service also sponsors short courses on statistical analysis, research 
methodology and the use of statistical software. The consulting service is partially supported by a 
grant from the Natural Science and Engineering Research Council (NSERC). 

ISR's data archive provides public access to survey data collected by the Institute, to data 
sets from major Canadian surveys, and to official statistics, such as the census aggregate and 
public-use microdata files from the Canadian Census. 



For more information, write to 

Institute for Social Research 
York University 
4700 Keele Street 

North York, Ontario, Canada M3J 1P3 



Telephone: (416) 736-5061; Fax (416) 736-5749 
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Foreword 

The Institute for Social Research produces four types of articles in its publication series: 



• Working papers; 

• Reports on various technical and managerial aspects of the research process 
designed for technical support staff and research managers; 

• Reports on topics of general interest to non-specialist readers; and, 

• Reports on various methodological and substantive issues aimed at experts in the 
field. 

The following is a report of general interest to non-specialist readers. 
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Summary 



In recent years, the non-white population of Toronto has been growing substantially. 

Such growth has been accompanied by increased use of the expression 'visible minority' in 
language and the emergence of legislation designed to remove systemic barriers that might be 
faced by visible minorities in the labour market. 

While it is generally assumed that the meaning of the expression visible minority is self- 
evident, studies conducted at York University indicate that this is not the case. For example, only 
half of the students of Chinese origin regard themselves as members of a visible minority group. 
While the black students studied in this report do consider themselves visible minorities, many 
nonetheless regard the term as derogatory. More importantly, the characteristic that might make 
black students visible - colour - is seen as only one component of an identity that includes culture 
and origin. Overall, although black students support employment equity measures for visible 
minorities and women, when confronted with a situation in which class obviously confers 
disadvantage, support for hiring based on visible minority and gender statuses alone is weakened 
substantially. 



Introduction 



In common parlance and in law it may be assumed that the meaning of the expression 
'visible minority' is self-evident. As a result, various non-white groups are included in the same 
visible minority category. Recently, legislation based on the assumed self-evidential nature of 
'visible minority' has been put in place to ensure that individuals so defined do not encounter 
systemic barriers with regard to participation in the work force. 

While the intent of such measures may be laudable, we do not know if those who 
legislation is designed to protect accept, or agree with, their visible minority label. Nor do we 
know if those so designated view visible minority status in the same way as legislators and others, 
such as journalists and researchers. Similarly, we do not know if racial characteristics, that form 
the basis of visible minority designations, are paramount in the self-identities of members of 
various groups. Finally, it is unclear whether individuals classified as visible minorities believe 
that this status results in greater disadvantage than gender and class. 

Full answers to these questions will not be given in this report. Instead, attention will 
focus on first year black students at York University and their views on some of the issues raised 
by these questions. It is envisaged that a larger research project will eventually deal with the same 
questions at Toronto-wide and provincial levels. In essence, this report can be viewed as a first 
step in this larger research project. 

In this report, through an examination of administrative records, results of student 
surveys, and focus group meetings, it will be shown that while the majority of black students 
studied considered themselves members of visible minority groups, many saw the label as 
derogatory. Moreover, most regarded being black as only one component of an identity that also 
included culture and origin. As a result, it can be argued that the racial and ethnic identities of 
black students do not generally reflect the overall racialization process, as manifested in language 
and law, that result in the application of the visible minority label. Finally, while most students 
supported affirmative action 1 based on race and gender, when race and gender were seen in 
conjunction with disadvantage associated with class, student support for affirmative action based 
on race and gender was less certain. 

Analysis will begin with a discussion of the general process of racialization and the way in 
which this process is evident in language and law in Ontario. Then attention will shift to some 
problems with terms such as race, ethnicity, and visible minority. Thereafter information obtained 
from administrative records, student surveys, and focus group meetings with black students will 
be examined to determine the amount of light these sources can shed on answers to questions 
noted above. 



1 The expression 'affirmative action' rather than 
familiar with the former. 



'employment equity" was used because students are more 



Although analysis is initially based on the notion of racialization, in the examination of 
focus group materials, attempts have been made to allow students to speak for themselves. In 
other words, to the extent possible, instead of selectively using students' discussions to verify 
existing theoretical positions, conclusions reached with regard to themes that emerged in group 
discussions build outwards from what students say. In this regard the research is different from 
that conducted by writers such as Essed (1990; 1991) who believe that participants in such 
research manifest false consciousness if they do not interpret social events in the same way as the 
researcher. 



Racialization in Language 

In their book, Racial Formation in the United States, Michael Omi and Howard Winant 
characterize 'racialization' as the "extension of racial meaning to a previously racially unclassified 
relationship, social practice or group" (1986:64). As an illustration they note that by the end of 
the seventeenth century, in the American colonies, as a result of slavery, individuals who had 
been Ibo, Yoruba, Fulani, and so on, were stripped of their identities and re-defined as 'black'. At 
the same time, European colonists, despite differences in origin and faith, increasingly viewed 
themselves as 'white' in colour (1986:64). As another example of racialization Omi and Winant 
note that an 1854 decision of the California Supreme Court re-defined Chinese as 'Indian' thereby 
denying them the political rights enjoyed by whites (1986:75). More recently the designation 
'Asian American' emerged from the racial confrontations of the 1960s in the United States. 

Racialization not only involves the imposition of definitions on the less powerful In 
contemporary British politics, for example, the term 'black' is used to describe all non-whites; 
however, the category arose because both Asian and Afro-Caribbean youth accepted the term as a 
badge of self-identity (Omi and Winant, 1986:61). In addition, racially identifiable groups with 
limited power do not mutely accept processes of racialization that might work to their detriment 
Confrontations and legal struggles that frequently emerge between different racial groups clearly 
indicate the contrary’. Conversely, with varying degrees of intensity, racial minorities may strive to 
de-racialize existing relationships, practices, or groups. Such is the current case in South Africa. 

In Canada in general, and in Toronto in particular, there has been a recent and radical 
increase in the number of immigrants from areas of the globe with substantial non-white 
populations. For example, between 1981-91 the numbers of African and Middle Eastern 
immigrants to Canada increased by approximately 400%; Asian/Pacific immigrants by 300%; and 
Central/South American immigrants by 200%. Over the same period the number of immigrants 
from the United States and Europe remained relatively constant. As a result of recent 
immigration patterns it is estimated that in 1991 25% of the population of Metro Toronto was 
made up of 'visible minorities'. By 2001 the figure will be 45% (Samuel, 1992:34-35). 
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